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THE  DEATH  OF  SHELLEY. 


All  moods  of  men  are  in  the  song  of  tides, 

That  fluctuate  with  subtle  change  and  chance, 
Echoing-  the  deep  urgent  dissonance 

Of  nature,  that  strange  call  that  ever  guides 

Across  the  waters.     Wroth,  as  fate  decides 
The  sea  takes  sullen  toll.     Divine  romance 
Still  dares  ! — and  mourns  in  Milton's  utterance — 

Such  noble  grief  for  Lycidas  abides. 

The  restless  sea,  yet  patient  of  the  years, 

Seeks  sacrifice  for  song  from  shore  to  shore. 
A  poet  pays  the  recomf>ense  it  craves — 
In  vain  !   for  every  wistful   dreamer  hears 
In  melody  of  movement  evermore 

The  voice  of  Shelley  singing  'mid  the  waves. 


R.M. 


IN    MEMORIAM 

OF 

F.    W.    ORDE    WARD 


^y  HUNDRED  years  ago,  on  July  8th,  1822,  Percy 
-^^  Bvsshe  Shelley  met  with  his  tragic  death  in  the  Bay 
^^^  of  Spezzia;  he  had  just  parted  from  Byron  and  the 
Leigh  Hunts,  and  was  sailing  from  Leghorn  when 
his  little  vessel  was  caught  in  a  sudden  squall  and  capsized. 
He  was  a  poet  of  the  sea,  singing  of  its  ever-varying  moods, 
and  the  sea  claimed  him.  It  has  been  told  how  his  body  was 
washed  ashore  near  Viareggio,  and  that  his  ashes  lie  at 
Rome,  close  to  the  grave  of  Keats,  a  copy  of  whose  poems 
was  found  on   his  body. 

The  year  1922  has  seen  the  passing  of  another  great 
Sussex  poet,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Orde  Ward,  and  it  is  most 
fitting  that  his  deeply  comprehensive  sketch  of  Shelley 
should  now  be  published,  and  serve  as  a  double  "  In 
Memoriam."  It  should  be  as  widely  known  as  Francis 
Thompson's  splendid  essay. 

Frederick  William  Orde  Ward,  second  son  of  the 
Rev.  E.  L.  Ward,  Rector  of  Blendworth,  Hampshire,  was 
born  on  April  9th,  1843,  on  the  Downs  within  sight  of  the 
Channel,  in  the  borderland  of  Sussex  and  Hampshire;  his 
life  and  work  testify  that  he  was  a  true  son  of  the  Downs; 
the  interpretation  of  them  has  passed  into  his  song,  in  the 
rise  and  fall  of  his  cadences.  He  began  to  write  early,  and 
at  Tonbridge  his  verses  appeared  in  the  School  magazine. 
He  continued  writing  in  his  Oxford  days,  which  began  at 
Wadham  in  1861,  and  he  figured  in  College  Rhymes  and 
the  local  papers.  In  1865  he  took  his  degree,  with  a  classical 
second  in  Moderations;  though  earnest  when  studying  he 
was  perhaps  more  noted  at  this  period  as  a  skilled  boxer, 
being  at  one  time  light-weight  champion  of  the  LIniversity. 
When  an  undergraduate  he  passed  through  a  period  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  unrest,  deeming  himself  one  of 
the  rebels  of  thought,  but  this  phase  soon  passed,  as  it  was 
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bound  to  do  in  such  a  sane  and  active  seeker  after  truth. 
The  development  of  his  outlook  and  insight  supplies  an 
interesting  contrast  to  that  of  his  famous  Sussex  contem- 
porary, who  died  some  six  months  after  him,  Wilfrid 
Scawen  Blunt.  During  this  period  of  upheaval,  when  Orde 
Ward  took  his  own  attitude  most  seriously,  he  wrote  a  prose 
poem,  Pessimus,  dedicated  to  Shelley,  which  was  speedily 
suppressed  by  authority.  This  was  followed  by  a  love  poem, 
In  Honorem,  where  the  elements  of  his  genius  were  visible. 
He  was  ordained  in  1868,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
curacy  of  St.  Giles',  Oxford,  and  in  1870  left  it  and  the 
University  for  ever,  but  retained  a  great  devotion  for  his 
Alma  Mater.  His  experiences  for  many  years  were  varied; 
he  held  several  curacies,  often  interrupted  by  ill-health,  for 
although  he  was  a  "  muscular  Christian  "  and  a  good  ath- 
lete, his  constitution  was  delicate.  Many  reminiscences 
could  he  recall  of  this  time,  particularly  his  early  efforts  to 
support  himself  by  his  pen,  and  the  hungry  results  that  at 
first  ensued.  In  one  of  his  kindly  letters  to  me,  after  admit- 
ting the  precarious  state  of  his  health,  he  wrote  :  "  But  I 
don't  complain.  I  have  been  a  Avorker  and  fighter  all  my 
life,  which  has  been  long  and  happy.  I  began  to  support 
myself  at  18,  when  I  went  to  Oxford.  As  one  of  nine  I  had 
no  choice  but  to  work  and  fight,  and  I  don't  regret  it." 

His  wanderings  took  him  to  various  parts  of  England, 
and  he  acquired  a  wide  knowledge  of  many  phases  of  life. 
He  became  Vicar  of  Pishill  from  1883  to  1887;  then  he 
moved  to  Nuffield,  where  he  remained  until  1897.  Finally 
he  settled  at  Eastbourne,  where  he  occasionally  took  honor- 
ary duty  until  heart  trouble  compelled  him  to  retire  com- 
pletely from  the  active  service  of  the  ministry ;  but  as  he 
soon  discovered,  this  was  the  poet's  opportunity,  and  the 
result  was  an  output  of  verse  perhaps  the  most  voluminous 
of  any  present-day  author;  and  very  fine  verse,  too — at  its 
best  pure  poetry. 

In  1918,  his  only  son,  Lieutenant  Aubrey  Orde  A"\'ard, 
of  the  Lincolnshire  Regiment,  was  accidentally  killed  by  an 
aeroplane  diving  over  a  'hedge  near  Granton,  on  Armistice 
Day,  November  nth;  and  in  1920  occurred  the  death  of  his 
wife.  These  lines  to  her  were  his  dedication  of  "  Matin 
Bells  and  Scarlet  and  Gold  "  : — 


"  I  picked  these  blossoms  by  the  way 

Which  yet  have  something'  of  the  morn — 
A  blush,  a  perfume,  that  may  stay  : 
I  g'ive  the  flower,  I  keep  the  thorn." 
For  some  time  he  had  suffered  much,    he    who    had 
alwavs  the   intensest  sympathy  for  all   sufferers;  on   March 
14th,    1922,    he  died  at   his    home,    "  Nunnykirk,"    Meads, 
Eastbourne. 

Orde  Ward  was  an  original  but  sane  thinker,  a  keen 
but  human  critic,  a  lovable  and  generous-hearted  man. 
There  was,  perhaps,  always  a  touch  of  the  rebel  in  him,  but 
balanced  by  his  gifts  of  humour  and  kindliness  that  enabled 
him  to  see  through  conventional  revolt;  a  visionary  intensely 
aware  of  cosmic  forces  but  deeply  interested  in  everyday  life, 
in  fact  it  has  been  observed  that  his  frequent  use  of  the  word 
"  cosmic  "  typifies  the  universality  of  his  outlook  and  genius. 

His  published  books  were  numerous.  Chief  among 
his  speculative  theological  works  are  "  The  Keeper  of  the 
Keys"  (1906),  "  The''World's  Quest,"  and  "  Falling  Up- 
wards." His  first  book  after  he  took  his  degree  was 
"  Women  Must  Weep  ";  among  other  works  are  "  'Twixt 
Kiss  and  Lip,"  "  Confessions  of  a  Poet,"  "  Baby  Pil- 
grims," "  'Matin  Bells,"  of  which  the  famous  ]\Ianx  poet, 
the  Rev.  T.  E.  Brown,  said  truly  :  "  The  lovelv  things  scat- 
tered about  in  wild  profusion  would  set  up  a  hundred  poets" ; 
"New  Century  Hymns,"  "  English  Roses,"  one  of  the 
bulkiest  books  of  poems  ever  published  !  ;  "  The  Prisoner  of 
Love,"  where  the  religious  and  mystical  aspect  of  his  poetry- 
rises  to  its  most  perfect  form  in  the  poems  for  each  dav  of 
the  year;  "  Songs  of  Sussex,"  where  his  intense  love  for  that 
county  is  indelibly  graven,  earning  for  him  the  title  of  the 
"  Poet  Laureate  of  Sussex  ";  and  two  slim  volumes,  "  The 
Last  Crusade  "  (patriotic  poems)  and  "  Songs  for  Sufferers," 
written  from  his  own  "  bed  of  pain."  Many  of  his  books 
were  written  under  the  pseudonym  of  "F.  Harald  Williams." 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  analyse  his  position  rs  a 
poet,  yet  it  is  as  a  poet  that  he  will  be  remembered;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  he  possessed  a  most  in- 
dividual style,  though  his  metres  and  themes  are  nearly  as 
wide  as  life  itself;  intensely  spiritual  at  times,  yet  he  under- 
stood and  drew  clearly  the  ways  of  earthlv  affections,  but 
always  with  a  starward  emotion  ;  a  chord  of  "  laughing  philo- 


sophy  "  vibrates  through  much  that  he  wrote,  and  a  love  of 
nature  runs  through  his  Hnes;  he  also  wrote  topical  and  kind- 
red verse  which  he  would  not  class  among  his  truer  poetry, 
though  saved  from  its  somewhat  turbulent  echoes  by  notes 
of  insight.  He  was  author  of  numerous  uncollected  poems 
contributed  to  periodical  and  journalistic  literature,  and 
antholoofies.  A  selection  of  his  best  verse  would  be  one  of 
the  most  notable  poetical  productions  of  recent  years. 

He  was  a  skilful  writer  of  the  short  literary  sketch; 
one  of  these  deserves  especial  notice,  an  article  on  George 
Eliot  contributed  to  "  Warwickshire  Poets  "  in  Dr.  Poole's 
"  Poets  of  the  Shires  "  series.  Another  is  the  following 
sketch  of  Shelley,  which  he  left  in  manuscript  with  Dr. 
Poole.  Here  he  analyses  and  explains,  if  he  does  not  excuse, 
much  of  Shelley's  temperament — intolerant  as  that  tempera- 
ment was  of  hollow  forms,  and  burningly  sincere  even  in 
actions  that  would  merely  be  selfishly  sensual  and  deliber- 
ately self-deceptive  in  minds  less  inherently  noble,  a  tempera- 
ment gifted  with  vision,  but  vision  unbalanced  by  clear 
reason,  for  a  few  of  the  standards  that  Shelley  conscien- 
tiously applied  to  himself  spiritually  and  physically  must 
break  down  when  applied  to  human  life;  for  example,  the 
desolate  results  springing  from  his  first  unfortunate  marriage 
when  more  active  charity,  restraint  and  reason,  on  both  sides 
perhaps,  would  surely  have  discovered  some  less  tragical 
Solution  of  a  mistake,  than  that  which  ends  with  the  silent 
picture  of  his  dead  girl-wife. 

These  lines  are  from  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Orde  Ward's 
''  Sussex  and  its  Sacred  Fire  "  :  — 

"  FJetcher  and  Otway,  Shelley  with  whose  song- 
Earth  yet  is  ringing, 

Knew  thee  and  loved  thee,  in  thy  passion  strong 
And  stablished  by  it  in  their  hate  of  wrong, 
Fresh  with  thy  gorse's  fragrance  round  them  clinging. 
Freedom  Their  fuel 

Kept  alway  gleaming  the  true  sacred  fire. 
Though  priests  and  victims  they  sang  not  for  hire ; 
They  claspt  dear  death  to  them  a  burning  jewel, 
Pains  royal  attire. 

For  thee  they  chose  the  burden  or  the  brand, 
Sweet  Sussex  land." 

RUSSELL   MARKLAND. 


PERCY   BYSSHE   SHELLEY 


5EW    poets    have    been    more      unfortunate  in      their 
critics  than  Shelley.     They  have  usually  approached 
him   with   prejudice,    undisguised  antipathy  or  un- 
reasoning infatuation,  both  attitudes  absolutely  fatal 
to  clear  judgment.     He  was  either  a  monster  of  depravity,  or 
the  prophet  of  a  new  era  without  fault  and  beyond  reproach. 
For  years  with  most  people  his  name  was  a  byword  for  all 
that  was  bad,  and  could  only  be  mentioned  in  decent  society 
with   bated  breath.     His  association   wth   Godwin,   his  evil 
genius  to  the  end,  and  with  Byron,  only  deepened  the  dark- 
ness of  the  shadow  in  which  he  lived.     Condemned  before 
trial,  he  became  the  scapegoat  for  the  sins  of  his  age,  and 
never  had  even  common  justice  dealt  out  to  him.     He  had 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin  of  seeing  through  the  rank 
respectability  of  a  corrupt  society,  which  mistook  forms  for 
faith  and  dry  rot  for  religion,  and  above  all  of  being  himself 
and  a  man  of  original  genius.     Such  men  habitually  receive 
crucifixion  in  their  life,  and  apotheosis  after  their  death.    The 
demonic  minds — and  Shelley's  mind  was  essentially  demonic 
— refuse  to  be  criticised  by  stereotyped  standards  and  com- 
mon rules.     They  remain  a  law  to  themselves.     To  judge 
them  by  the  current  codes  of  right  and  wrong,  is  to  misjudge 
them  entirely.     They  never  were  in  our  world  of  pious  plati- 
tudes, and  empty  assumptions;  they  stand  and  look  beyond 
the  petty  range  of  bourgeois  good  and  evil.     They  do  not 
understand  the  ordinary  religion,    the    ruts    of    consecrated 
hypocrisy  called  morality,  and  yet  they  are  far  more  moral 
and  religious  than  their  censors.     It  is  said  that  Shelley  was 
not  a  Christian,  and  yet  he  embraced  all  that  was  universal 
and  permanent  in  our  creed — he  only  rejected  its  provincial- 
isms.    He  denied  the  name  but  he  possessed  the  thing.    He 
would  always  have  been  against  the  Government,  anywhere 
and  everywhere.     The  ideal  world,  in  which  he  dwelt,  the 
wonderland  of  poets  and  artists,  knew  nothing  of  restrictions. 
Like  all  of  his  kind,  he  instinctively  revolted  from  the  first 
against  all  authority — even  his  own  father,  whom  he  called 
a  Jewish  Jehovah — law  and  dogma  and  necessary  limitations. 
His  words,  his  acts,  declined  to  be  bound  by  feudal  inherit- 


iinces  and  fossil  customs.  He  hated  conventionalities,  and 
thought  institutions  (such  as  marriage)  inherently  vicious, 
foredoomed  from  the  start,  and  containing  the  seeds  of  their 
own  ultimate  dissolution.  He  stood  forth  the  stormy  herald 
of  liberal  opinion,  and  preached  reform — not  to  say  revolu- 
tion. But  the  world,  which  he  knew  and  saw  so  clearly,  pos- 
sessed no  relation  or  likeness  whatever  to  the  actual  earth 
around  him.  It  was  evolved  out  of  his  own  consciousness 
and  coloured  by  his  imagination.  He  had  no  more  know- 
ledge of  rude,  crude  facts  than  a  child.  He  was  an  eternal 
child,  irresponsible,  unmoral,  autonomous,  wayward,  freak- 
ish; in  one  word  purely  and  simply,  demonic.  In  the  back- 
ground of  his  weird  fancies  lurked  a  haunting  sense  of  what 
he  called  the  "  infinite  malice  of  Destiny."  As  if  all  our 
efforts  were  idle  and  vain,  and  we  ourselves  shadows  in  a 
show,  a  dazzling  phantasmagoria,  in  which  right  and  wrong 
sometimes  changed  places,  and  men  were  the  toys  of  tre- 
mendous occult  forces.  He  played,  like  a  child,  with  the 
highest  and  most  sacred  things,  not  because  he  wished  to 
shock  or  offend  or  scandalise  people,  but  only  because  he 
was  a  child  and  must  act  accordingly.  He  pulled  up  the 
flowers  and  shrubs  in  society's  prim  and  patterned  garden  r 
he  just  wanted  to  see  how  they  w^ere  made,  and  if  they  were 
really  alive  and  growing.  His  artist's  soul  also  abhorred  the 
ugly,  the  mean,  the  squalid,  the  orthodox,  with  which  he  was 
surrounded.  At  whatever  cost,  he  must  put  beauty  into 
these,  though  he  attacked  an  army  of  hostile  prejudices  and 
passions.  It  was  all  a  glorious  game,  in  which  now  the 
child  and  now  the  poet  struggled  for  predominance.  Un- 
happy in  a  father  who  did  not  comprehend  the  "  enfant  de 
miracle  "  whom  he  had  begotten,  he  made,  if  possible,  a 
worse  selection  of  his  own  in  the  fanatical  and  impossible 
Godwin,  whose  wildest  dreams  seemed  divine  inspirations  to 
Shelley. 

To  him,  current,  everyday  facts  conveyed  no  mean- 
ing and  yielded  no  message.  He  really  did  not  see  them, 
they  lay  entirely  outside  him — outside 

"  The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine." 

He  was  a  blind  child,  a  blind  angel,  led  by  any  loveliness 
that  happened  to  attract  his  attention  for  the  moment.  Ln 
his  fairyland  of  ideas  and  impracticable  ideals,  things  natur- 


ally  conformed  themselves  to  the  fancy  or  the  wish  that  for 
a  while  possessed  him.  But  still  it  was  all  serious  play,  for 
he  lacked  the  sense  of  humour  and  he  took  his  pleasures 
sadly.  He  never  laughed  or  smiled  like  others,  and  his 
gaiety  had  a  grave  note.  Shrinking  from  the  coarse  touch 
of  brutal  actualities,  or  regarding  them  through  the  mirror  of 
his  glorifying  and  distorting  imagination,  he  had  learnt  no- 
thing from  history,  and  was  positively  a  stranger  to 
humanity.  The  universe  he  had  constructed  from  his  dreams- 
bore  not  the  remotest  likeness  to  the  stern,  hard  prose  of 
sordid  commonplace  around  him.  Some  superficial  persons 
declared  that  he  had  no  conscience.  And,  from  their  point 
of  view,  undoubtedly  he  possessed  none,  because  his  was  so 
different  from  theirs.  In  truth,  according  to  his  principles- 
and  his  faith,  he  was  far  too  conscientious  and  suffered  in 
consequence.  At  the  very  outset  of  his  career  he  had  re- 
nounced the  conventional  restraints  of  society,  and  hitched 
his  wagon  to  a  star  that  the  average  observer  could  not  per- 
ceive. And,  as  we  said  before,  Shelley's  child-like  love  of 
inquiry,  evidenced  by  infantile  experiments,  at  Oxford,  in 
chemistry  and  on  the  nature  of  authority  and  belief,  could 
not  but  clash  with  the  established  order  of  things.  His  en- 
thusiasm for  reform,  his  passionate  desire  to  make  the  world 
better,  obscured  his  sense  of  proportion  and  perspective, 
blinded  him  to  any  sort  of  proper  balance.  He  wanted  to  re- 
dress wrongs,  but  he  would  not  and  could  not  look  at  naked 
facts  and  the  actual  conditions.  A  beautiful,  ineffectual 
angel,  he  beat  his  wings  in  the  void.  Taking  the  wish  for 
the  power,  the  hope  for  the  achievement,  he  was  from  the- 
beginning  perfectly  disqualified  for  the  success  he  sought^ 
With  the  Indian's  vision  of  Atman,  the  spiritual,  the  infinite, 
he  could  never  have  been  a  working  reformer  and  soiled  his 
hands  with  solid  bricks  and  mortar.  Shelley  with  a  spade 
is  inconceivable.     But  his  were — 

"Hands  that   the   rod  of  empire   might  have  swayed." 

Accusing,  as  he  did,  the  inherent  contrariety  of  things,  he  put 
himself  thereby  at  cross  purposes  with  society  and  his  own 
natural  coadjutors.  He  was  his  own  worst  enemy.  He 
wanted  to  be  a  reformer,  and  he  was  instead  a  poet.  He 
wanted  to  lead,  and  he  could  not  follow  his  own  chosen  path 
for  long.     He  wanted  to  teach,  and  he  had  learned  nothing^ 


from  either  experience  or  history.     But  he  had  what  he  did 
not  want,  a  hfe's  cross  and  an  early  grave. 

Shelley's  first  period,  so  to  speak,  consisting  of  his 
short  literary  life  and  the  immediately  succeeding  years,  was 
dark  and  lowering  enough.  The  prigs  and  prudes,  who  con- 
stitute four-fifths  of  society,  kept,  indeed,  his  memory  green, 
though  mainly  through  abuse  and  slander.  But  slowly  and 
surely,  as  his  great  thoughts  and  words,  his  cosmic  utter- 
ances, soaked  into  the  soil  of  a  larger  and  more  liberal  age, 
his  fame  broadened  and  brightened.  And  now  he  stands 
among  the  immortals,  with  few  superiors  and  not  many 
equals.  Time  rarely  errs  in  its  final  estimates.  And  com- 
petent judges  are  now  agreed  as  to  Shelley's  unique  and  ex- 
quisite genius. 

He  owes  much  to  his  birthplace,  his  native  county, 
his  Sussex  surroundings.  Sussex  was  his  fairy  godmother 
and  mother  both,  and  bestowed  on  him  his  fairy  gifts.  No 
county  has  more  natural  advantages  than  the  Garden  of 
England,  with  its  woods  and  infrequent  waters,  and  deep- 
bosomed  Downs  that  suggest  something  of  a  maiden's  shy 
beauty  and  coy  reserve.  Shelley's  poems  indeed  possess  a 
vein  of  feminine  delicacy,  an  ethereal  music  of  their  own, 
the  rapture  and  revelation  of  a  spirit — as  in  the  Song  of  a 
Skylark  and  many  more,  with  all  the  dazzling  excursiveness, 
of  free  lyrical  audacity.  He  loved  Nature  as  his  wedded 
bride,  and  not  as  the  mistress  of  the  moment,  like  Byron. 
His  poetry  has  the  sinuous  grace  and  undulating  movement, 
the  clear  lights  and  cloistered  shadows  of  his  native  hills. 
And  the  Epipsychidion  drew  its  inspiration  from  the 
haunted  heights  and  the  virgin  valleys  and  secret  recesses 
of  Sussex.  The  very  lines  of  Shelley's  women  seem  as  if 
stolen  from  the  conformation  of  the  Downs,  with  their  sweet 
breath  and  glorious  arms,  their  shapely  shoulders  and 
inviting  breasts,  and  the  unstudied  symmetry  of  Nature. 
To  use  Schiller's  words,  beauty  was  at  once  his  condition 
and  his  achievement.  His  verses  appear  to  sing  themselves 
along,  with  the  spontaneity  of  the  inevitable.  Et  quod 
tentabat  dicere  versus  erat.  Genius,  according  to  Schopen- 
hauer, is  always  at  its  goal,  and  so  was  Shelley  with  his 
careless  ease  and  effortless  power — "warbling  his  native 
wood-notes  wild."    He  contemplated  the  world,  even  in  his 


politics,  from  the  poet's  point  of  view.  He  thought  himself 
a.  partisan  of  Progress,  but  he  was  bound  by  no  sect,  he 
belonged  to  all  time  and  all  space.  Go  deep  enough,  said 
Carlyle,  and  there  is  music  everywhere.  Shelley  had  not 
far  to  go.  He  simply  looked  in  his  own  heart  and  wrote, 
as  deep  called  to  deep.  In  him  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural met  and  mingled.  He  was  the  Ariel  of  poets. 
Imprisoned  in  the  tree  or  bondage  of  his  earliest  environ- 
ment and  relations,  as  he  was,  the  Prospero  of  his  intense 
imagination  and  love  of  liberty  soon  let  him  escape,  and  set 
the  whole  world  to  song.  The  impulse  to  unveil,  to  fashion, 
to  create,  to  release,  to  express  the  inexpressible,  to  reveal 
the  invisible,  to  speak  the  ineffable,  to  confer  nobility  on  the 
humblest  object,  to  translate  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
heaven  into  the  language  of  earth,  for  the  service  of  men, 
and  to  invest  everything  with  the  light  of  loveliness,  was 
"with  him  a  consuming  passion,  the  master  creed.  Pater 
has  written,  all  art  constantly  aspires  to  the  condition  of 
music.  Shelley  heard  echoes  of  that  "  everlasting  chime  " 
to  which  the  cosmos  moves,  to  which  the  earth  goes  round, 
the  eternal  harmony.  Though  a  born  rebel,  and  perhaps 
because  a  born  rebel,  he  failed  to  read  aright  the  meaning  of 
the  ages,  of  history  and  humanity.  In  the  empyrean,  where 
he  lived,  no  true  message  no  undistorted  evidence  could 
possibly  enter.  Among  the  legends  and  myths  of  his 
fantastic  and  yet  divine  dreamland,  faithful  reports  were 
prohibited.  In  his  hunger  for  eternity  he  forgot  that  men 
wanted  daily  bread,  as  well  as  spiritual  manna,  something 
to  live  by,   something  to  work  by. 

But  "he  on  honey  dew  hath  fed, 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise." 

But  still  it  was  just  his  impracticableness,  his  yearning  for  the 
super-transcendental  and  the  infinite,  that  made  him  in  the 
end  the  mighty  teacher  that  he  was  and  is  and  ever  will  be. 
He  arose  as  a  sublime  protest  against  the  prose  and  squalor 
and  parochialisms  of  the  common  life.  He  knew  it  was 
better  and  wiser  far  to  believe  in  the  Dragon  of  St.  Leonard, 
the  giant  serpent  and  the  giant  tortoise  of  his  childhood's 
days  at  Field  Place,  than  to  dismiss  the  dear  old  nursery 
tales  and  folk-lore  of  ignorant  men  and  women,  as  mere 
empty  fables  or  idle  fictions.  They  represented  a  tremendous 


truth,  a  vital  and  vitalising  truth  which  he  never  lost,  v^hich 
he  carried  with  him  into  manhood,  to  permeate  all  his 
labours  and  form  a  background  for  all  his  studies  and 
visions.  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.  The  unheeded 
uselessnesses  of  earth,  the  ancient  foolish  winter  tales,  the 
midsummer  night's  waking  dreams,  the  mere  vain  non- 
sense which  nevertheless  proved  to  be  the  right  kind  of  non- 
sense for  receptive  youth,  the  rubbish  of  a  rejected  Adam, 
the  nursery  rhymes  that  yet  contained  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  centuries — all  these,  far  more  than  books  and 
masters  and  schools  and  universities,  went  to  the  making  of 
Shelley,  and  therefore  to  the  making  of  England,  and  there- 
fore to  the  making  of  the  world.  He  found  jewels  in  these 
obsolete  dust  bins  of  the  past,  and  transformed  what  looked 
like  trash  to  refined  gold.  Spinoza's  intellectual  love 
became  his  intellectual  beauty.  He  rescued  from  the  mire 
imperishable  treasures,  and  finding  mud  left  marble  palaces,^ 
and  turned  the  refuse  of  records  into  altars  of  sacred  fire. 

Shelley  was  born  at  Field  Place,  Warnham,  Sussex,. 
among  scenery  that  above  all  kinds  is  bound  to  soak  into  a 
receptive  and  impressionable  mind.  The  quiet  gentle  order 
makes  a  deeper  and  more  permanent  mark  on  genius  than 
Alpine  grandeurs.  The  tamer  beauties  of  the  Southern 
Dow^ns,  untouched  by  the  ice  cap  and  the  iron  plough  of  the- 
Glacial  Age,  have  a  feminine  way  of  insinuating  themselves 
into  the  heart  of  childhood.  They  would  also  tend  to 
produce  a  reaction  entirely  favourable  to  the  creating  of 
poetry.  His  brief  life  extended  only  from  1792  to  1822. 
He  breathed  into  his  veins  the  backwash  of  the  French 
Revolution.  In  a  room  at  Field  Place  we  may  read  this 
inscription  :  — 

"  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

was  born  in   this   chamber 
Aug-ust  4th,    1792. 

Shrine  of  the  dawning-  speech  and  thoug-ht 

Of  Shelley  sacred  be 
To  all  who  bow  where  time  has  brought 

Gifts   to  eternity." 

It  may  sound  cruel  to  say  that  the  Poet  was  fortunate 
in  his  birth,  as  the  son  of  a  narrow  and  bigoted  father. 
And  yet   this  supplied  the  needed  opposition,   that  fanned 


into  a  flame  his  passion  for  liberty,  and  his  burning  love  of 
humanity.  It  seems  certain  also  that  constant  intercourse 
•and  comradeship  with  his  four  sisters  helped  to  develop  in 
Shelley  the  feminine  sweetness  which  he  never  lost  and  the 
dainty  unreasonableness  of  his  most  daring-  flights  in  song. 
The  masculine  and  the  feminine  elements  were  divinely 
married  in  his  works.  The  delightful  devilries  of  his  child- 
hood prepared  the  way  for  his  ultimate  defiance  of  all 
authority,  that  did  not  recommend  itself  to  his  reason,  and 
make  him  the  outcast  of  Society  and  the  veritable  Pariah  of 
Poets.  He  did  nothing  memorable  at  his  first  school, 
Brentford,  nor  at  Eton.  His  love  affair  with  his  cousin, 
Harriet  Grove,  was  hardly  serious.  But  his  precocious  ven- 
tures in  publication,  Zastrozzi,  Original  Poetry  by 
Victor  and  Casire,  and  St.  Irvyne,  showed  the  bent 
of  his  talents.  He  did  not  distinguish  himself  at  Oxford, 
-except  by  his  revolt  against  the  academic  powers  of 
University  College.  He  would  not  submit  to  restraint,  or 
bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth.  Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  he 
could  have  learned  much  from  Oxford.  Kind  and  con- 
siderate, chivalrous  on  occasions,  he  displayed  the  usual 
instability  of  the  demonic  character,  more  antinomian  than 
deliberately  insubordinate  or  lawless.  If  his  convictions  or 
views  contradicted  each  other  and  his  actions,  he  merely 
showed  that  fatal  paradox  which  is  the  shadow  of  all  genius 
— at  once  a  curse  and  a  blessing.  For  he  dwelt  in  a  transcen- 
dental region  which  reconciled  all  contrarieties  in  a  larger 
synthesis. 

His  first  wife,  Harriet  Westbrook,  was  but  a  pretty 
fool  and  paid  bitterly  for  her  foolishness.  But  even  Shelley 
in  cold  blood  and  in  his  normal  moments,  would  not  have 
defended  his  treatment  of  her.  She  had  unluckily  inter- 
fered with  his  great  ambition,  to  regenerate  the  world,  by 
refusing  the  mould  of  its  limitations.  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
Godwin,  his  second  wife,  was  in  every  way  a  more  fitting 
mate  and  could  make  allowances  for  the  aberrations  and  wild 
freaks  of  genius.  She  possessed  intellect,  sympathy  and 
tolerance.  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  written  at  Marlow,  betrays 
in  every  line  the  thunder-throbs  of  Shelley's  stormy  youth, 
and  its  impossible  aspirations.  But  it  was  not  till  he  left 
England,  in  1818,  for  Italy  that  he  really  found  himself,  in 


Study  and  reflexion  and  finer  work,  as  his  letters  and  poems 
testify.  The  land  of  enchantment  inspired  and  held  him 
captive.  And  yet  in  the  intervals,  between  the  strophe  and 
antistrophe  of  his  loftier  strains,  we  catch  cool  glimpses  of 
his  Sussex  home  with  its  green  pastures  and  still  waters  and 
pleasant  paradise  of  the  unforgotten  "  woman-breasted 
Downs."  It  would  be  difficult  to  over-praise  such  master- 
pieces as  Prometheus  Unbound  and  The  Cenci.  But  there 
are  some  who  consider  Epipsychidion  his  finest  effort,  which 
we  owe  to  the  beautiful  Emilia  Viviani,  who  set  Shelley's 
soul  on  fire  with  the  story  of  her  wrongs.  But  his  sun  went 
down  suddenly  at  midday,  in  the  fulness  of  his  fame.  His 
tempestuous  life  closed  abruptly  in  a  tempestuous  sea  among 
the  billows  of  Spezzia  Bay. 

The  romantic  vicissitudes  of  Shelley's  short  career 
have  fascinated  readers  and  admirers,  and  given  birth  to 
splendid  biographies  and  editions  of  his  works.  And  the 
literature  he  has  produced  would  stock  a  large  library.  We 
need  not,  we  cannot,  mention  all.  But  some  possess  such 
outstanding  merits,  that  we  may  well  pay  a  tribute  of 
honour  to  them.  At  any  rate,  we  must  enumerate  the  fol- 
lowing :  Professor  Edward  Dowden's  volumes,  which  have 
no  need  of  further  praise,  and  are  a  monument  of  loving 
labour;  Rossetti's,  in  three  volumes,  containing  the  critical 
opinions  and  estimates  of  the  very  best  judges;  and  then 
last,  but  not  least,  the  Oxford  edition,  which  claims,  not 
without  justification,  new  features  and  additional  matter  of 
its  own. 

Shelley's  portrait  of  himself,  in  his  lament  for  Keats, 
called  Adonais,  may  well  be  given — 

'*  'Midst  others  of  less  note,,  came  one  frail  Form, 
A  phantom  among-  men  ;  companionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring-  storm. 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell;  he,  as  I  g^uess 
Had  gazed  on  Nature's  naked  loveliness, 
Actaeon  like;    and  how  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps,  o'er  the  world's  wilderness  : 
And  his  own  thoug-hts,  along  that  rugged  way, 
Pursued  like  raging-  hounds  their  father  and  their  prey." 

He  is  best  known,  naturally,  by  his  soaring  lovely 
lyrics,  such  as  the  Cloud,   the    West   Wind,   Arethusa,  the 
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Skylark,  and  a  hundred  more.  But  though  he  possessed 
the  gift  of  spontaneous  song,  and  an  instinctive  melody  that 
has  never  been  surpassed,  and  the  true  sacred  fire,  in  hberal 
measure,  it  may  be  questioned  if  even  in  these  he  attained 
his  highest  altitudes  of  excellence. 

From  the  exquisite  Epipsychidion  we  take  the  next 
selection,  though  it  loses  much  naturally  by  being  robbed  of 
its  rich  setting  :  — 

"  We  shall  become  the  same,  we  shall  be  one 
Spirit   within    two   frames — O    wherefore   two? 
One  passion  in  twin  hearts,  which  grows  and  grew 
Till  like  two  meteors  of  expanding  flame, 
Those  spheres  instinct  with  it  become  the  same, 
Touch,  mingle,  are  transfigured  ;    ever  still 
Burning,    yet   ever  inconsumable ; 
In  one  another's  substance  finding  food, 
Like  flames  too  pure  and  light  and  unimbued 
To  nourish  their  bright  lives  with  baser  prey. 
Which  point  to  Heaven  and  cannot  pass  away  ; 
One  hope  within  two  wills,  one  will  beneath 
Two  overshadowing  minds,  one  life,   one  death, 
One  Heaven,  one  Hell,  one  immortality, 
And  one  annihilation.      Woe   is  me  ! 
The  wing6d  words,  on  which  my  soul  would  pierce 
Into  the  height  of  love's  rare   Universe, 
Are  chains  of  lead  around  its  flight  of  fire — 
I  pant,  I  sink,  I  tremble,  I  expire." 

The  next  passage  is  almost  too  familiar  for  quota- 
tion, but  it  shows  Shelley  at  his  best,  in  the  empyrean  of 
his  glorious  imagination,  with  assured  step  walking  easily 
and  imperially  among  his  kindred  stars  and  in  his  native 
heaven  ;  — 

"  The  rocks  are  cloven,  and  through  the  purple  night 
I   see  cars  drawn  by  rainbow-winged  steeds 
Which  trample  the  dim  winds  ;    in  each  there  stands 
A  wild-eyed  charioteer,   urging  their  flight  : 
Some  looking  back,  as  fiends  pursued  them  there. 
And  yet  I  see  no  shapes  but  the  keen  stars  : 
Others  lean  forth,  with  burning  eyes,   and  drink 
With  eager  lips  the  wind  of  their  own  speed. 
As  if  the  thing  they  loved  fled  on  before 
And  now,  even  now,  they  clasped  it.     Their  bright  locks 
Stream  like  a  comet's  flashing  hair;    they  all 
Sweep  onward." 

In   the   Prometheus    Unbound  we   have  a   dignity,   a 
stately   movement,   a   sublime  elevation,     a    pre-determined 
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T>assion  of  development,  more  akin  to  the  classical  master- 
pieces than  anything  else.  But  Shelley  is  far  too  subjective 
in  his  most  Hellenic  moods,  to  be  compared  with  the 
•objectivity  and  fate-like  progress  of  any  play  by  Aeschylus. 
There  is  tragedy  and  plenty  of  it  in  Shelley's  great  poem, 
but  it  is  not  Prometheus  Vinctus,  it  is  not  the  march  of 
Destiny  itself.  It  displays  neither  the  grip  of  Shakespeare, 
nor  the  grandeur  of  the  Greek  conception,  but  it  has  a  glory 
and  majesty  of  its  own. 

To  one  who  knows  Sussex,  it  is  delightful  to  come 
upon  bits  of  description  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
rsweetly  remembered  Sussex  shore  :  — 

"  The  earth  and  ocean  seem 

To  sleep  in  one  another's  arms,   and  dream 

Of  waves,  flowers,  clouds,  woods,  rocks,  and  all  that  we 

Read  in  their  smiles  and  call  reality." 

"  In  dew 

From  which  Tts  fields  and  woods  ever  renew 

Their  green  and  golden  immortality. 

And  from  the  sea  there  rise,  and  from  the  sky 

There  fall,   clear  exhalations,   soft  and  bright, 

Veil  after  veil,   each  hiding  some  delight. 

Which  sun  or  moon  or  zephyr  draw  aside, 

Till  the  isle's  beauty  like  a  naked  bride 

Glowing  at  once  with  love  and  loveliness, 

Blushes  and  trembles  at  its  own  excess." 

We  cannot  close  better  than  with  the  last  stanza  of 
the  finest  elegy  in  our  language,  in  the  words  of  the  immortal 
Adonais  :  — 

"  The  breath,  whose  might  I  have  invoked  in  song. 
Descends  on  me  ;    my  spirit's  barque  is  driven 
Far  from  the  shore,   far  from  the  trembling  throng 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given. 

The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven ; 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully  afar ; 
Whilst  burning  through  the  inmost  veil  of  Heaven 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star. 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are." 

We  who  know  what  followed  may  read  in  and  between 
the  lines  an  unconscious  prophecy  of  his  own  death.  The 
shadow  had  fallen  upon  him  then.  And  who  would  not, 
to  use  Shelley's  words,  fall  in  love  with  death;  if  he  could 
only  have  such  a  splendid  epitaph  ? 

F.  W.  ORDE  WARD. 
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